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The large number of prisoners whose age was unascertained is a great 
obstacle to a comparison of the preceding table with the statements of 
the ages of prisoners in England and Scotland ; but it will be gathered 
from the following per-centages that Ireland more resembles England 
in this particular than it does Scotland, where the amount of juvenile 
delinquency, especially among the females, is excessive : — 

Age. Nfales. Females. 

Not exceeding 12 years 1*03 0'64 

Above 12 and not exceeding 16 ... 4-75 4*04 

16 ,, 21 . . . 14-24 20>16 

21 ,, 30 . . . 29-36 32-50 

30 ,, 40 . . . 13-80 14-80 

40 ,, 50 . . . 6-43 7-18 

50 ,, 60 . . . 2-80 2-68 

60 and upwards 1-34 1-20 

Not ascertained 26-25 16-80 



100-00 100-0 



Instruction. Males. Females. 

Neither read nor write 27-30 49-76 

Readonly 13-39 19-8t 

Read and write 31-23 11-64 

Unascertained 28-08 18-75 



100-00 100-00 



In all the Irish returns is found as great neglect to ascertain the 
instruction of the prisoners, as to record their ages; and in those of 1 842 
the degree of instruction possessed by upwards of one-fourth of the total 
number is seen to be undescribed ; but as 43 per cent, of the male pri- 
soners and 16 per cent, of the female prisoners who were examined could 
write, the degree of instruction prevailing among the former appears 
to have been nearly as great as among the English criminals actually 
incarcerated, though among the women it was far less. 



Statistics of Nice. By Sir John P. Boileau, Bart. 

Nice is situated on a promontory proceeding from a range of the Mari- 
time Alps, of which Monbego is the highest point. Little seems to be 
known of the early inhabitants. They were probably Celtic Gauls, and 
appear to have ranked very low in the scale of civilization, which, 
however, their intercourse with the Phenicians and Etruscans, who 
traded with this coast, as well as the establishment of the Phoceans, 
tended to improve. It is supposed that the Phocean colony of Mar- 
seilles, after driving the natives to the hills, founded Nice about the 
time of Tarquin. The only remains of this period are some coins, bear- 
ing the bust of Diana, and on the reverse a bull : the former was the 
tutelary deity of Marseilles, the latter its emblem of agriculture. Nice 
became of some consequence after the Christian era, and Strabo men- 
tions its arsenal, and numerous ships and machines of war which were used 
by the Romans in conquering Provence. In the twelfth century, Nice 
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was allied to Pisa and Genoa, and thus formed a municipal commonalty ; 
but the kings of Aragon having become masters of Provence, esta- 
blished their supremacy over Nice. Provence, however, having passed 
from the Aragonese to the dominion of the Counts of Anjou, the 
county of Nice, in 1246, became subject to the Anjou dynasty of Pro- 
vence and Naples. During the war of the disputed succession of Queen 
Joanna I. of Naples, the people of Nice applied for protection to 
Amadeus VII. of Savoy, and in 1402 King Ladislaus of Naples, 
and his competitors of the House of Anjou, renounced their claims upon 
Nice to Amadeus VIII., Duke of Savoy and Piedmont. The county of 
Nice has remained ever since, with brief interruptions of temporary con- 
quest, subject to the House of Savoy, under which it has attained its 
present state of prosperity. The county of Nice, although subject to 
the royal constitution or legislative code of the Sardinian monarchy, 
still retains some local registrations and privileges, which date from the 
time of its Angevin sovereigns. It has its own senate or supreme court 
of justice, and has under its jurisdiction the provinces of Oneglia, and 
St. Remo. The county of Nice is divided into fourteen mandamenti, 
or administrative districts, and contains eighty-seven communes. Its 
port is free, and is the principal cause of its prosperity. 

The latitude of Nice is 43° 41' N. and 1° 16' E.* longitude, Green- 
wich reckoning. Its climate is supposed to be the mildest on the north 
coast of the Mediterranean, owing to the gradually increasing lines of 
hills which shelter it to the north-east and west, and continue up to the 
Alps, only opening to the south. 

From meteorological observations from 1806 to 1838, the greatest 
height of the barometer was 28 ' 8 • 2, the lowest 26 - 1 1 " 6, the mean 
27 • 11 *8. Out of 36,135 observations of the thermometer, it rose once 
only as high as 92 ■ 5 Fahrenheit. The lowest point was 15° of Fahrenheit. 
The maximum of the hygrometer was 100°, the minimum 17°, and the 
mean 59°. The tramontane, or north wind, seldom descends into the 
lower plains of Nice, but sweeps from the mountain summits into the sea, 
coming into contact with the latter, about a league Trom the land, which 
is rendered apparent by the turbulence of the water. The east wind is dry 
and cutting ; when mingled with moisture, it is a south-east wind turned 
off to the west by the Appenines. A south wind is very relaxing, and 
brings rain or tempest. The south-south-west wind, or lebec as it is 
called, is prejudicial to animal and vegetable life. Dew is abundant, 
but mists are extremely rare. 

The soil of the environs of Nice, is an aggregate of chalk, clay, and 
sand, with round smooth stones, thrown up into hills, mounds, and 
mountains of the secondary and tertiary order, covered with diluvial 
soil. The principal trees are oranges (of which there are many varieties), 
olives, vines, caroubes, figs, jujubes, mulberries, and other fruit trees. 
The plain is an argillaceous chalk with vegetable detritus. The fruit- 
fulness is very great, but cultivation is confined for want of manure. 
The spade alone is used. The land is extensively irrigated by streams 
and wells, and great labour is bestowed upon the construction of walls 
for the purpose of supporting the soil in terraces, and for enclosure. 
On account of the great risk, the silk-worm is not extensively cultivated ; 
violets, roses, jasmines, &c, are abundant in the gardens in the plain, 
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and are distilled into essences. Corn, beans, maize, and potatoes are 
grown for home consumption. The character of the Nizzards is gentle 
and affable, of a proud but respectful character, endowed with a lively 
imagination and quick conception, but fickle and incapable of long 
attention to one object. They are alternately, gay and melancholy, 
extremely susceptible and excitable, naturally warlike, but bowed down 
and discouraged by the different foreign yokes which have oppressed 
them, but which have left the original type the same. Fond of fine 
scenery, and attached to his country, the Nizzard is desirous to end his 
days there, and will leave foreign countries, though long established 
in them, for this purpose. The inhabitants are generally small in stature, 
of a muscular but not fleshy frame, of a pale complexion, with charac- 
teristic and animated features. It is remarkable that where oil is much 
used for food the complexion is pale, while milk diet is accompanied by 
a rosy and fresh colour. They have lively eyes, dark, or black hair ; 
and are robust and sober j alternately active and indolent, capable of 
honourable exertion, but frequently too careless to make it. 

The women have regular features, fresh complexions, fine black hair, 
dress and dance well, and have elegant figures, especially the peasant 
and fish women, from the habit of carrying weights on their heads. The 
lower class become marriageable at 12 to 13 years, young ladies 
marry at from 15 to 20, young men from 18 to 24 ; mothers of 13 are 
not uncommon. Child-bearing is said to cease from 43 to 45 years. 
Boys begin to labour from 8 to 12 years, and labourers of 75 are to be 
found. The mean term of life is 31 years. The markets are well sup- 
plied with meat. The beef comes from Piedmont, and the import duty 
is annually fixed by the town council. The wild boar and antelope are 
common. There are many game birds, and a large supply of excellent 
fish. The gardens in the neighbourhood yield a good and plentiful 
supply of vegetables. Snails are much eaten, and the wine of Bellet is 
one of the. best in the south of Europe. 

The dress of the peasants consists of a coarse woollen vest, descending 
from father to son, suspended over the left shoulder, a gaily coloured 
waistcoat, short breeches of brown cloth, unbuttoned at the knees, and 
the legs and feet protected by a coarse description of sandal. On 
holidays, the peasantry wear a coat with pockets, a long coloured waist- 
coat, short breeches, cotton stockings, strong shoes and a hat. The 
women wear on working days a corset of coarse blue cloth, with wide 
scarlet sleeves, and bows of various coloured ribbons. The corset is 
open in front, and laced with black strings, showing a chemise with 
coarse lace round the neck. A very short blue cotton petticoat, an 
apron of some other colour, the hair braided and tied with blue ribbons 
wound round the head several times, completes this costume, which is 
replaced on holidays by one of a much gayer description. 

The most prevalent diseases are those of an inflammatory nature, 
chest complaints, pleurisies, and catarrhs, occasioned by the sudden 
alternations of climate, variable winds, and an atmosphere often charged 
with irritating matter. Pulmonary complaints have latterly increased. 

The language of Nice is said very nearly to resemble the Provencal, 
but has some original words remaining. Its origin is traced to as 
many languages as the country has had conquerors, Celtic, Greek, 
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Latin, Italian ; French and Spanish also enter into it. The people now 
generally speak French, but converse among themselves in Nizzard ; 
the laws and edicts are all in Italian. The. amusements of the common 
people consist principally of dances on their festival days, and the 
universal Italian game of mourra is constantly played. This game is 
identical with the " par et impar " of the Romans. Nice abounds with 
remains of Roman edifices, such as an amphitheatre, Augustus monu- 
ment, &c. 

The people are superstitious and devout, strict attendants at all festi- 
vals. The Roman Catholic is the only religion, but an English Pro- 
testant chapel and minister, and a Jews' synagogue are established by 
permission. Nice possesses 3 hospitals, each containing on an average 
40 patients : 1 of these is a military hospital. There is an institution 
for orphans, I for prostitutes, 2 convents for education, and a large esta- 
blishment given by the town to the Jesuits for instruction. 

The military authority is vested in a governor, a lieutenant-general 
and staff, and a corps of carbineers for police purposes stationed at 30 
districts throughout the country. 

There is a Royal Board of Commerce and Agriculture ; a statistical 
commission ; a mortgage registry office ; a vaccine establishment ; a public 
instruction board, consisting of a president, 2 directors, a physician, and 
2 secretaries. The schools preparatory for the university, have 2 pro- 
fessors of law, and 1 of physiology, of medicine, of chemistry, of botany 
and surgery, and of anatomy. The Royal College is under the direction 
of the Jesuits, and the parish schools under that of the Freres des Ecoles 
Chretiennes. There is also a school of architecture, design, and orna- 
ment. 

The area of the province of Nice is about l^O square miles. 

The population in 1819 was 85,220 

,, 1824 ,, 95, '222. being an increase of 11 "60 per cent. 

,, 1830 ,, 103,125, ,, 8-29 ,, 

1840 ,,112,428, ,, 9-01 ,, 

The following table exhibits the division of the population among the 
principal town3 in 1840 : — 



Towns. 


Population. 


Houses. 


Families. 


Nice 


33,811 


3,012 


7,561 


Sospello 








4,394 


546 


873 


Briga . 








3,729 


589 


707 


Seivigio 








2,639 


499 


569 


Ville Fromeli 








2,574 


380 


611 


Tentle . . 








2,441 


411 


489 


Breglio 








2,392 


.380 


509 


St. Etienne 








2,338 


296 


419 


Utelle . . 








2,136 


397 


424 


Guillaumes 








1,351 


253 


243 


Puget Theniers 






1,168 


191 


261 
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Age. 


Males. 


Females. 


From 1 to 5 Years . 


6,689 


6,699 


5 to 10 




6,299 


6,116 


10 to 20 




11,760 


11,685 


20 to 30 




9,201 


9,781 


30 to 40 




7,630 


7,642 


40 to 50 




5,367 


5,814 


50 to 60 




4,571 


4,639 


60 to 70 




3,054 


2,696 


70 to 80 




1,251 


931 


80 to 90 




304 


259 


90 to 100 




16 


23 


Above 100 


> > • 


1 


•• 


Total 


56, 143 


56,285 



Number of Male Children and Unmarried Men . . 34, 452 

,, Married Men 19,395 

,, Widowers 2,296 



Total 



56,143 



Number of Female Children and Girls 32,178 

,, Married Women 19,517 

Widows 4,590 



Total 



56,285 



The distribution of the population according to religion, was as 
follows : — 

Roman Catholics . . . . 111,890 

Protestants 216 

Jews 322 



Total 



112,428 



The following table exhibits the number of births, marriages, and 
deaths in the population, from 1828 to 183*7 inclusive: — 



Births. 








Country. 


Combined 
Total. 






Towu. 


Country. 




M. 


F. 


Total. 


M. 


F. 


Total. 


Total. 


3,623 


3,472 


7,095 


2,023 


1,850 


3,873 


10,963 


1,746 


868 


2,614 



Deaths. 



Town. 


Country. 


Combined 


M. 


F. 


Total. 


M. 


F. 


Total. 




3,489 


3,410 


6,899 


1,156 


1,108 


2,264 


9,163 
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In the south of the province the women are very fruitful, many 
mothers are found with 18 and 20 children, 12 are frequently the num- 
ber in a family, and from 6 to 8 are very common. Government exempts 
fathers of 12 living children from all direct taxes. 

The average number of children to a marriage is estimated at from 
4 to 5. The number of marriages in the province annually is com- 
puted at from 10 to 12 in every 1000 inhabitants ; the number of births, 
35 to 40 ; and deaths, 1*7 to 19. 

The following table exhibits the active population of Nice according to 
their occupations : — 



Landowners 

Civil Employments . . . 

Military 

Ecclesiastics 

Schoolmasters and Mistresses 
Professors 



611 
243 
173 
304 
90 
39 

Students 1,239 

Pupils in Convents . 

Lawyers 

Medical Men .... 

Merchants 

Manufacturers .... 

Artists 



130 
132 

97 
120 

11 
187 



Tradesmen 5,724 

Cultivators of their own Estates 733 

Cultivators of those of others . 2,284 

Labourers 1,306 

Servants 1,887 



Shepherds 
Sailors 
Fishermen 
Paupers . 
Criminals 



Total 



42 
189 
129 
274 

69 

16,013 



The commerce of Nice is confined to the exportation of agricultural 
produce, but the constant working of so confined a space of soil has 
greatly exhausted its fertility, and some part of the falling off in the 
produce may be ascribed to the injury done almost annually to the land 
by storms and floods. The union of Genoa to the crown of Sardinia has 
detracted also from its commercial importance. 

The following table exhibits the annual average maritime commerce 
of Nice : — 



Nations. 


Ships. 


Imports. 


Exports. 




No. 


Tonnage. 


(Woollen Manufactures,! 


Oil, Fruits, Fresh and 


French . . 


500 


28,473 


) Wine, Salt Fish, Drugs, > 
(Cotton. J 
(Corn and Grain, Ge-j 


Dried Rice, Wood 
for Building. 
Fruit for Frauce, Wood 


Sardinian . 


1,134 


43,820 


Jnoese and Levant Oil,) 
( Hemp, Leather. j 
fOil from Naples, and] 


for Building, for 
Sardinia, 
lu Ballast, or a few 


Neapolitan . 


124 


15,999 


) the Levant for trans- > 
(shipment. Grain. J 
/•Grain, Elba Wine,) 


ca-ks of Nice Manu- 
facture. 


Tuscany 


70 


2,031 


J Charcoal, and Fire > 

(Wood. J 

Grain, Bois de Fustet , 


Ditto. 


Papal States 


2 


230 


Ballast. 


Lucca . 


20 


400 


Puzzolane Sand . . 
(Wine, Alcohol, Dry] 


Ditto. 

Wood for Building, 


Spain . . 


87 


2,163 


/Fruit, Common Oil,) 
j Coffee, Sugar. } 


Manufactures, and 
Tobacco. 


Kngland 


5 


572 


(Salt Fish, Saltpetre fori 
(transhipment. J 


Fine Oil, Oranges, and 
Lemuns. 


Danish . . 


1 


198 


Salt Fish and Cheese . 


Ditto. 


Dutch . . 


1 


115 


Ditto Ditto . . . 


Ditto. 


Total . 


2,004 


94,006 
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The port of Nice being free, and a frontier town of France and Pied- 
mont, considerable inducement is held out to smugglers to introduce 
manufactured goods into those countries, and a premium of 20 to 30 per 
cent is obtained by the contraband Nice traders according to the bulk 
and value of the article smuggled across their frontier. The free port 
has also prevented the establishment of manufactories of any importance ; 
those which exist being confined to soap, tanning, and perfumery. There 
are several lead mines in the neighbourhood of Nice ; that of Tende 
yielded the largest proportion of silver, being 2 J to every 600 ; unfor- 
tunately this mine is not worked at present, in consequence of some mis- 
understanding between the proprietor and the government. A duty of 
8 francs per charge of 2881bs. (English) is paid on wheat. The price 
of wheat in 1840, was 1/. 10s. per charge, which would make the cost 
of a quarter of 4801bs. English, equal to 50*. : the price of the quarter 
of wheat in 1840, in England, was 66s. 4rf. 

The day labourer earns Is. and Is. 4d. per day with food, or \s. 6d. per 
day without ; women earn half these sums. Wages, however, vary accord- 
ing to the demand for labourers. Deducting Sundays and holidays, which 
amount to 66, and rainy days, which may be computed at 38, the work- 
ing days in the year amount to 259. The artisan earns from Is. 3d. to 
2s. Id. per day, and has an advantage over the labourer in being able to 
work during bad weather ; he, however, gives himself up to the habit of 
not working on the day after festivals. 

The following table exhibits the amount of taxes, and the descrip- 
tion of property upon which they are levied : — 

Francs. Francs. 

Direct Taxes : — 

Direct Taxes 272,711-80\ 

LandTax 24,113 I ... fi o».«„ 

Personal Property 66,377-25 f qm > biii °° 

Provincial 41, 430-45 j 

Indirect Taxes : — 

Stamps, Mortgages, Registrations . . 216, 402-79) 

Customs, and Duty on Grain .... 480,000 >1, 692, 598-79 

Taxes on Salt, Tobacco, powder and Lead 996,196 J 



or £83,888, which is equal to £1 . 6s. 9jrf. per head. 



2,097,231-29 



On the Famines that have devastated India, and on the probability of 
their being Periodical. By the Rev. Robert Everest, Chaplain to 
the East India Company. 

In comparing the devastating effects of drought, which I have more 
than once witnessed in India, with the accounts of similar calamities in 
the history of that country, it occurred to me that no one had ever ascer- 
tained whether, in that part of the world, such unfavourable seasons had 
anything like a periodical recurrence. For the purposes of such an in- 
quiry it was impossible to refer to Meteorological Registers for a long 
series of years, as no such documents existed. The only alternative, 
therefore, was to examine the prices of corn for as far back as they could 
be obtained ; assuming that they would roughly indicate the character 



